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0 1751.—Dear Friends, such as parents, guar- 

‘y dians, masters, and all under whose care and tui- 
tion our youth are placed, we tenderly caution, 
and in loveentreat you, that you be mindful faith- 

ly fully to discharge the trust in you reposed ; and 
that you would neither encourage nor permit the 

. youth under your immediate direction and care, 
to take undue liberties in speech, behavior aud 

7 apparel; but that you earnestly advise, and, as 
much as in you lies, prevent them from conform- 
ing to the changeable customs and fashions of | “ 

= the world, which are vain and empty. By such 

14 a timely care and concern, parents and guar- 
dians may keep themselves free from any just 

imputation of blame arising from the misconduct 

- of those committed to their care, and from being 

ve accessary to the ruin which unwary youth too 
often incur through such means. Oh that our 
youth might be prevailed upon to humble them- 

l selves; endeavoring, through the Divine assist- 

“" ance, to form their minds according to the plain 

en and simple truths of the Gospel contained in 

ts, the Holy Scriptures, which we recommend as a 
proper means of preserving them from the con- 
tagion of profane and irreligious books and 

an writings, tending to a'ienate and divert men 

ist from the love of virtue, and the practice of true 
be Christian morality. 

“ And as to you, our dearly beloved young 
Friends, we, in much affection and tenderness, 
exhort you, above all things, to give diligent 

— heed and attention to the voice of the Spirit of 

wa Christ speaking in the secret of your own con- 

ht sciences, reproving for evil, and speaking peace 

Pa. when you do well. For this, as it is closely and 

d.” reverently regarded, will not only season your 

ie minds with an holy fear and dread of offending 

a the great majesty of heaven and the whole 

et- earth, and thereby be a means of preserving 

ho you from the vanities, vices and allurements of 
this world; but will also influence you to seek 

- after, and pray earnestly for, that “wisdom which 

fth is from above, in whose right hand is length of 

ind days, and in her left are riches and honor.” 
~ (Prov. iii: 16.) Happy are the youth who 
a3 


God with full purpose of heart ! 



















































thus give up their names to serve the living 
How inex- 
pressibleare the blessings, which those, who are 
thus early devoted to serve the Lord, do bring 
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upon themselves! 


And how do they cause the 
hearts of their parents and friends to overflow 
with joy and thanksgiving to the author of all 
our mercies, and the ‘church of God to magnify 
his name for the continuance of his goodness to 


his people from one generation to another! 
Whilst the ungodly and disobedient, and such 
as, contrary to the tender entreaties and admoni- 
tions of their parents, counsel of their friends, 
and dictates of the Spirit of Truth in their 
own hearts, give the reins to their unruly pas- 
sions, and indulge themselves in rioting wanton- 
ness, and excess, too often wound their parents 
with grief and affliction, become themselves a 
reproach to the Christian profession, and render 
their own lives short and miserable, attended 
with such reflections as these, “How have I 
hated instruction, and my heart despised re- 
proof, and have not obeyed the voice of my 
teachers, nor inclined mine ear to them that in- 
structed me! ” (Prov. v: 12,13.) Oh that all 
such may return unto the Lord, whilst the day 
of his gracious visitation is extended unto them ! 
who delighteth not in the death of a sinner, but 
willeth the salvation of all who unfeignedly re- 
pent, and return unto Him. 

And, dear Friends, let us consider one an- 
other, to provoke unto love and to good works: 
not forsaking the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is;” but exhort- 
ing one another to the great and necessary duty 
of publicly maintaining our religious assemblies, 
not only on the First-days, but on other days 
of the week, when appointed, in order to the 














worshipping of God, who is a Spirit, in spirit 
and in Truth; and, when so met, we tenderly 
exhort and caution you to beware that your 
outward deportment be grave and serious, suita- 
ble to that holy awe, and religious reverence of 
soul, wherein we ought to approach the Divine 
presence ; and to wait in lowliness and humility 
of mind as at his footstool, ardently praying for 
the gift of his Holy Spirit, that we may ex- 
perience the blessed influences thereof to mollify 
our hearts, and bring our spirits into subjection 
to his Spirit; in which alone He is truly wor- 
shipped, through which only we have access to 
the throne of grace, and whereby alone our re- 
ligious services and performances are rendered 
well-pleasing and acceptable in his sight. 
1752.— Dear Friends and Brethren: Blessed 
be the name of the Lord our God, the gracious 
visitations of whose heavenly love, yet continued 
unto us in these our annual assemblies, give us 
renewed occasions to celebrate his praise, and 
to say, with the psalmist, “ How excellent is thy 
loving kindness, O God! therefore the children 
of men put their trust under the shadow of thy 
wings.” (Psa. xxxvi: 7.) Let us with one ac- 
cord, in the depth of humility, approach his 
holy presence with thanksgiving, and with awful 
reverence worship at his footstool ; who, though 
He “inhabiteth eternity, and dwelleth in the 
high and holy place” (Isai. lvii: 15), mercifully 





























of his church and people; 
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condescendeth to look down on the low estate 
“to comfort the 
mourners in Zion, to revive the spirits of the 
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humble and of the contrite ones, and to beautify 
the meek with his salvation.” (Psa. exlix: 4.) 

By the several epistles communicated unto 
us, we understand that the testimony of Truth 
is gladly heard and received in many places ; 
that some are etfectually reached thereby, and 
enabled to join with us in a public profession of 
the same. May as many as have been, or shall 
be, gathered into the fold of Christ’s church, con- 
tinue obedient to his call, hearken to his voice 
and follow Him, who goeth before his sheep 
and leadeth them into the green pastures of life, 
where He causeth them to rest and lie down in 
safety. 

Dear Friends : When we call to remembrance 
the fervent zeal, faith and constancy of our 
worthy elders and predecessors in the Truth, 
who, through manifold sufferings, were enabled 
to bear a faithful testimony to the purity and 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation, an earnest 
desire is raised in us, that we, who succeed them 
in the same profession, may be excited to follow 
their example. In order whereunto, we recom- 
mend to every particular member of our Society, 
a strict and serious self-examination, whether we 
are really concerned for the glory of God and 
the honor of his name? Are our hearts united 
unto Him, and one unto another? Do we live 
answerably to the principles of our profession ? 
Do we walk as becometh the followers of Christ ? 
Do we not depart from the testimonies of Truth, 
or the known doctrines of his Gospel, through 
fear of penalties enacted by human laws? Do 
we in our conversation among men, live in the 
practice of Christian humility and self-denial ? 
“* Doth our light so shine before men, that others 
seeing our good works, may glorify our Father 
which is in heaven?” (Matt. v: 16.) Upon such 
an impartial enquiry into ourselves, let every 
particular of us “hearken and hear what God 
the Lord will speak.” 

If, upon such a solemn search, any of us shall 
find that we have declined from the testimonies 
borne by our faithful prodecessors ; that we have 
gone astray, and been too remiss in our conduct 
and conversation: that we have been too con- 
formable to the customs and manners of the 
world, and have not walked according to the 
plainness and purity of our profession: let us 
humble ourselves before the Lord, and turn 
unto Him with all our hearts, who is “ long- 
suffering and gracious, and delighteth in mercy ; 
who reconcileth the penitent, healeth their back- 
slidings, is the Repairer of breaches, and the 
Restorer of paths to walk in.” (Isaiah |viii : 12.) 
Such an holy care and watchfulness in every 
particular over himself, will be greatly con- 
ducive to a general love and unity, to the con- 
firming and strengthening our church-fellow- 
ship and communion, and to the making us 
one another’s joy in the Lord. 

And, dearly beloved Friends, as we become 
thus united to God, and one unto another, we 
shall experience the attracting power and force 
of Divine love, drawing and strongly inclinipg 
our hearts to a constant attendance at the ap- 
pointed times and places for the public worship 
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of God, who is love, “and he that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in Him.” (1 John iv: 16.) This 
Divine love induced our worthy elders to main- 
tain their religious assemblies with an invincible 
constancy ; for they, following the call of Christ, 
their heavenly Shepherd, resorted earnestly to 
those places of feeding, where He ministered food 
to the hungry, and waters of life to those who 
were a-thirst ; and filled with the consolations of 
his Spirit the souls of those who waited upon 
Him in sincerity and Truth. The same spiritual 
comforts and advantages are to this day meas- 
urably enjoyed by those, who with the like ar- 
dent desires, and earnest breathings of soul, are 
humbly waiting to receive them. Let us there- 
fore, brethren, as many of us as have been re- 
miss in this great and necessary duty of relig- 
iously assembling together, be excited to double 
our diligence for the time to come, and with an 
holy awe and reverence bow before the Lord, 
and draw near “unto the throne of his grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need.” (Heb. iv: 16.) 

And, dear Friends, as to your conversation 
among men, that “ ye may be blameless and 
harmless, the sons of God without rebuke,” 
(Phil. ii: 15), we recommend you to the light 
of Christ in your own hearts, and to the pre- 
cepts of his Holy Spirit, delivered through the 
inspired penmen of the Holy Scriptures. 

And, dear Friends; we think it highly neces- 
sary to renew with earnestness the former ad- 
vices of this meeting, that all Friends do with 
the utmost care, guard against a practice of tale- 
bearing and private slander against persons 
and families, as being contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity, and highly dishonorable among 
men. 

Finally, brethren, let us “ be all of one mind, 
having compassion one of another: love as 
brethren ; be pitiful, be courteous.” (1 Peter iii: 
3.) Labor most affectionately to recover and 
restore all such as have “ erred and gone astray, 
that they may now return unto the Shepherd 
and Bishop of their souls.” And let us all, with 
humble and grateful hearts, unite in offering up 
a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving to the 
Lord our God, to whom, for the multitude of 
his mercies, and plenteous redemption in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord and Saviour, through the guid- 
ance and influence of his Holy Spirit, be glory 
and honor, dominion and praise ascribed, now 


and forever. Amen. 
(To be continued.) 


—-----——- ~~. --—---——- 


Or the convincement of Roger Haydock, 
Gough in his history gives the following account, 
“About this time [1664] Roger Haydock, of 
Lancashire, came over to this Society, whose 
conversion had something peculiar in it. His 
elder brother John having joined their com- 
munion, occasioned considerable uneasiness to 
their mother, a zealous Presbyterian; when 
Roger, coming to his father’s house, and being 
‘reported a learned intelligent man, she pre- 
vailed upon him to use his endeavors to con- 
vince his brother of the absurdity of his choice, 
and dissuade him from persisting therein; he 
accordingly entered into discourse with him on 
the subject, when John gave him such urgent 
reasons for his change as soon put him to 
silence ; his mother being displeased that he 
did not hold out his argument more stoutly, he 
told her ‘it was truth, and he could not gainsay 
it. Being thus brought to the acknowledg- 
ment of the truth, he soon came to make public 
profession thereof, and in process of time became 
an eminent minister, and a very serviceable 
member of this Society.” 


having a spirit of discerning beyond many, and 
ING OF BRIGHOUSE, IN THE COUNTY OF | was, as the Apostle says, Swift to hear but slow 

York, ConceRNING JosHUA BARBER. to speak, in such meetings. 

Our dear and worthy Friend, Joshua Barber,| He was greatly beloved by the generality of 
son of Samuel and Elizabeth Barber, was born | the meeting he belonged to, for his good exam- 
at Esholt, in the Parish of Guisely, in the year] ple, steady walking, and impartial judgment, 
1660. His father died a prisoner for attending | even among his nearest Friends, as well as 
the meetings of the people called Quakers, be- | others. When he thought there was occasion 
fore this his son was two years old; so that his| for advice, he dealt in great plainness with all, 
mother, who was a religious woman of the| where he was concerned, as he found his way 
Church of England, educated him in that way ;| open in the Truth, so that he became a terror 
and he being brought up in the trade of a|to evil-doers, though a comfort to them who 
smith, about the seventeenth year of his age | did well. 
went to Doncaster to work, where having an| Notwithstanding his bodily infirmity, he dili- 
inclination to go toa Meeting of Friends, he | gently labored in his vocation so long as he was 
made inquiry it there was any in that part of| able, being not slothful in business, but fervent 
the country. Hearing of one kept at the house | in spirit, serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope, 
of Thomas Kellam, of Balby, he went twice to| patient in tribulation, continuing instant in 
it, and was there reached by the testimony of| prayer, and much delighted in the enjoyment 
our Friend, Thomas Aldam. of Divine goodness, which failed him not when 

After that, he returned to his mother’s house, | he was confined to his own house, the last four 
not far from Rawden, and being informed of a | months of his time, by an asthma and dropsy; 
great convincement thereaway, and that Jere- | but he would often say to Friends who visited 
miah Grimshaw, his former acquaintance was | him, Although he had been sometimes counted 
joined with Friends, and become a public] over zealous, like the good man of old who 
preacher among them, he had a desire to go to| said, The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up; 
their meeting, which he did the next First-day | yet he now reaped the precious fruits of his 
after his return from Doncaster, and was there | faithfulness unto his great Lord and Master, 
effectually reached; divers living testimonies | who spake peace to his scul, and gave him the 
being borne by Jeremiah Grimshaw and others, | earnest of everlasting rest, by overshadowing 
so that he went but once after that meeting to| him many times with his heavenly love, and 
the public worship he had been educated in, | lifting up his mind above his great afflictions 
but joined with Friends of Rawden Meeting, | of body, to rejoice in his holy name and power. 
amongst whom he lived, and married a Friend’s| And near his conclusion, he said toa Friend 
daughter within the compass thereof. present, It was his faith, the Lord would over- 

He was a prisoner in York Castle, for tithe, | turn that dark power, which so often prevailed 

for some time; and about three years after he|in the churches, and would raise up many that 
was set at liberty, he removed with his family | should stand for his name. We well know 
to live at Burley, in the parish of Leeds, where | that his travail of spirit, in this respect, had 
he became zealously engaged in the cause of | been often very deep before the Lord, and his 
Truth amongst Friends of Leeds, who were | mourning great for the true Seed’s sake. 
under a fresh visitation; although no public} Upon taking leave of his friends, a few hours 
Friend then belonged to the meeting, yet many | before his departure, he said, It has been my 
were convinced, and came to join with Friends | judgment a long time, and I am still of the 
in that time of silence, to the enlargement of | same mind, that there is none who can worship, 
the meeting considerably; in which time, this | praise and glorify God, but in a measure of his 
our Friend’s mouth was opened in public testi-| own Divine Spirit. 
mony among Friends, under which concern he} He departed in great peace, comfort and 
had been many years; and as he grew in the | hope in Christ, the second day of the Eleventh 
gift, he faithfully and zealously labored among | Month, 1732, aged seventy-two. 
Friends, both at home and abroad, travelling in 
the service of Truth through Wales to Bristol 
and several long journeys in this Nation, Ire- 
land and part of Scotland. 

Toward the latter part of his time, great bodily 
infirmity coming upon him, he often expressed 
his thankfulness, That he had endeavored to 
discharge his trust amongst the churches, whilst 
health and strength lasted; having been many 
times, and in divers places, engaged to bear a 
faithful testimony against false liberty, and 
plainly and particularly to deal with offenders, 
and also some, whose ministry he believed pro- 
ceeded not from the renewing of life, but were 
got into a form of preaching without the power ; 
unto such he was a good example in meetings, 
steadily waiting in deep silence upon the mov- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, both to enable him to 
worship God, and to open counsel, before he 
durst appear by way of ministry, how great 
soever the people’s expectation might be from 
him; being very careful to minister in the 
ability that God gives; so that his ministry 
was living, truly edifying, and generally well 
esteemed. 

He was a diligent attender of meetings, on 
First-days and other days, both for worship and 
discipline, wherein he was very serviceable, 



























































































For “THE FRIEND.” 

In the year 1753, Jacob Howell, grandfather 
of Arthur Howell, the minister, removed to New 
Garden, Chester County, where on the thirteenth 
of Eighth Month, he married Deborah, the 
widow of Benjamin Fredd. 

The following is a copy of the concise but 
comprehensive and affectionate certificate issued 
by Chester Monthly Meeting on that occasion: 
“To the Monthly Meeting of New Garden. 

“ Dear Friends :—After a salutation of dear 
love to you in our Lord Jesus Christ, we acquaint 
you that our worthy and well beloved Friend, 
Jacob Howell, made application to our last 
Monthly Meeting for a certificate, in order for 
marriage with Deborah, the widow of Benjamin 
Fredd, belonging to your meeting, and also for 
settlement amongst you. And although we very 
much regret to part with so useful and service- 
able a member in the Church, yet think it our 
duty to give this testimony on his behalf, and 
though it will be our great loss, we believe, a8 
he abides under the influence of Divine love, 
which has hitherto been his conductor, it will 
be your gain, and therefore recommend him to 
Divine protection and your care and notice. 

Your loving friends.” 
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says :— 


“In the development of these faiths, and their 
gradual coalescence, human sacrifice underwent 
the same changes as with the ancient Hebrews. 
From offering human beings to gain favor with 
the deity or deities, the priest passed to offering 
animals, and thence to burnt offerings. At 
this point there is a divergence between the 
East and the West. In the Occident, Chris- 
tianity abolished burnt offerings and substituted 

‘a pure heart and a contrite spirit.’ _In the Orient 

the ceremonial persisted, and evolved until it 
assumed a phase that to Christians is positively 
ludicrous ; for lineal descendants of human sac- 
rifice are the decapitation of a cock to give 
solemnity to a judicial oath, and the putting of 
dishes of roast pig, boiled sausage and fried 
chicken upon the graves of friends, or the altars 
Many centuries intervene be- 
tween Moloch and ‘swearing on the rooster’ in 
a California court-room: but the two facts are 
one and the same thing. 

“The fear of evil spirits and fetish worship 
had a similar career. Through the centuries 
these spirits became more and more anthropo- 
morphic and the fetishes more prosaic and prac- 
tical. The fetish in Christendom had the same 
origin, but died in the horse-shoe and the Saxon 
cross. Among the Negroes it still obtains in 
the shark’s tooth and the serpent’s fang. Among 
the Chinese it passed through these or analogous 
stages until it reached the comical basis of hard 
cash and red paper prayers and invocations. 
There are sects, comprising multitudes, who be- 
lieve that pain and trouble, even the punishment 
for sin in the next life, may be averted by paying 
a small sum to a priest. The doctrine does not 
take the spiritual form believed in by the Roman 
Catholics, who pay fur so many masses for the 
repose of their soul, but is a simple business 
transaction, in which tse priest is a genuine 
broker, and the evil spirits retail tradesmen of 
the cheapest sort. 

“The climax is reached in what may be termed 
‘spiritual banks.’ 
by a contemporary English writer that we quote 
his description : 

“*A man in China, endowed with much fore- 
thought, can make some provision for his own 
The priests have considerately 
organized a bank for the spirit world. To this 
the provident may remit large sums during their 
lifetime, and can draw on the bank as soon as 
they reach the dark country. The priests peri- 
odically announce their intention of remitting 
money on a certain day, and invite all who have 
any to deposit to bring it. All who feel doubt- 
ful of the generosity of their next heirs, accord- 
ingly come and buy from the priests as much 
as they can afford, of the tinfoil paper money 
which is current among the spirits. It is an 
excellent investment, as, for a handful of brass 
cash, altogether worth about one penny, they 
will receive sycee—z. e. the boat-shaped blocks 
of silvery-looking tin-fuil, bearing a spiritual 
value of about thirty dollars. Paper houses, 
furniture, and clothes may in like manner be 
purchased and stored beforehand in the happy 


of the divinity. 


future comfort. 


Origin of Chinese Customs. 


An article in The Independent, written by 
Wore Cur Foo, on the early religious de- 
velopment of China, traces out ‘the connection 
between some of the peculiar Teligious observ- 
ances of that people, and the rites and supersti- 
tiuvs which still retain a foothold among other 
races. After mentioning the practice of ‘human 
sacrifices among the ancient Malays, the writer 
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security that neither moth nor rust shall cor- 
rupt them, neither shall thieves break through 
and steal. When the depositor (probably a 
poor coolie or an aged beggar) has invested his 
little savings in this precious rubbish in the 
ecclesiastical bazaar, he delivers it to the priest, 
together with a sum of real money as commis- 
sion. For this the priest gives a written re- 
ceipt. All this din is thrown into a large boat. 
It is a frame-work of reeds, with bamboo mast, 
and its sails and planking are of paper. W hen 
all the depositors have made their payments, 
the priests walk several times around the boat, 
chanting some incantation, then simultaneously 
set fire to both ends, and the paper fabric van- 
ishes in a flash of flame. The priests bid the 
depositors keep their certificates with all care, 
and give them to some trustworthy person to 
burn after their decease, whereupon the said 
certificates will reach them safely in the dark 
world, and they can draw their money as re- 
quired,’” 






people having given pretty strong expression 
to the view that even a miserable “ dug-out,” 
two-hours-chased fox has a trace of feelings 
that humankind ought to respect. The Society 
which has done such good service to the so- 
called brute creation in shielding animals from 
cruelty, put forth a protest and warning, but 
the participants in the hunt rested secure in 
the decision of the judge in an adjoining county 
rendered several years ago, to the effect that the 
starting and re-chasing of an already hounded 
fox on a race for its life did not involve the 
element of unnecessary cruelty. The poet, an- 
imadverting upon 








































“the savage din of the swift pack, 
And clamours of the field,” 






follows with this severe characterization the 
hunt for fox and hare, which those who have 
become accustomed to it, take such great de- 
light in: 








“ Detested sport, 
















5 ee That owes its pleasures to another's pain ; 
That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Round ae Rocouncey. Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 







With eloquence, that agonies inspire, 
Of silent tears, and heart-distending sighs. 
Vain tears, alas! and sighs that never find 
A corresponding tone in jovial souls!” 


The drifting of the snow into the roads has 
caused a pretty general interruption, though 
not a cessation for the season, of that favorite 
out-of-doors winter sport of some of the dwellers 
in this hilly country, the fox hunt. Two or 
three times a week mayhap, the hunters with 
their hounds would be seen coming down the 
near hill road, and, arriving at its foot, either 
course on past William’s cottage, or, turning to 
the left up the east road, amble along with 
“ winding horn” toward the South Wood, and 
the shallow valley beyond, which runs irregu- 
larly toward the Brandywine, where reynard 
would be likely to seek cover from his pursuers. 
Sometimes the little daughter of the household 
would sound the alarm that hunters were get- 
ting into the south pasture from our neighbor's 
field on the other side of the domain, and, look- 
ing that way, the horsemen and their dogs 
would be seen bounding over the dividing worm 
fence, from two panels of which some of the 
upper rails would have been thrown. The 
favorite entrance there of these free scourers 
over the fields, is by a line cherry tree. Notices 
declaratory of “ No Hunting on these Premises,” 
do not seem to greatly trouble the conscience 
of the careering fox hunter; but inasmuch as 
the writer is of the belief that the hunter finds 
much more fun in the “sport” than does the 
fox, while the entertainment “from find to 
finish” is not of the nature of an object lesson 
to be encouraged, it is probable that a pro- 
hibitory placard will adorn the trunk of the 
cherry tree ere another hunting season returns. 

Just before the late notable snow storm or 
blizzard, a special despatch in Philadelphia’s 
Publie Ledger gave information to its host of 
readers that historic Chaddsford had just had 
one of “the largest meets of fox hunters in its 
history ;” that a certain poor fox that had been 





























Occasionally it is the huntsman himself who 
comes to grief. One who held the place of 
farmer for me awhile before William came 
upon the scene, expressing himself as feeling 
unsettled some time before the expiration of the 
year fur which he had engaged, explained that 
he was decidedly fond of fox hunting, and sup- 
posed that it would not be agreeable to me to 
have him go off and engage in the sport at 
least once every week during the winter. He 
was entirely right in his surmise—it would not. 
It was probably his fondness for this amuse- 
ment which kept him perennially unsettled, so 
that in the three years that have gone by since 
he went away, I think he has made as many as 
five changes of place or of kind of employment. 
While engaged in a hunt during the winter of 
last year, he spurred his horse on to the leap- 
ing of a hedge, with the result that he was 
thrown from the saddle and badly hurt about 
the head. 

In another way has reynard the revenge upon 
his implacable chasers. The sport is without 
any doubt an exhilarating and appetite-making 
one for the huntsmen, and when the latter have 
pursued it to the finish, and the “brush” has 
been secured, the company feel themselves ready 
to patronize the wayside, rural inn, and, amid 
“jolly songs and stories of old time hunters,” 
feast and drink to the fill. The habit is likely, 
therefore, to prove a snare to many a young 
man who falls within its influence, bringing 
along in its train a zest for the pleasures of the 
. flowing bowl” which will not depart from him 
when the season for hunting is over. The hearty 
companionship of the day, and the hunger and 
thirst which the exercise bring with it, make it 
run down and dug from earth the week before| easy to surrender any scruples he might feel 
had been turned loose, and that some sixty | against indulgence in intoxicants, unless indeed 
horsemen and more than a hundred hounds | he were a pronounced total abstainer. 
chased the animal along the Brandywine for| In the district of country about midway be- 
two hours, until it met its death at the hands of | tween this locality and Philadelphia, where 
its pursuers. Finally, that the fox being kilied,| there are many families of large wealth and 
these mighty hunters returned to the Chadds- | fine estates, the maintenance of fox-hunting es- 
ford Inn, where Washington had dined at the| tablishments is on the increase. The animals 
time of the battle of last century, and regaled | needed for the hunt, in their native habitat 
themselves with “a huntsman’s dinner, followed | thereabouts, are, on the other hand, doubtless on 
by jolly songs and stories of old time hunters.” | the decrease as to quantity, so that it becomes 

The above incident proved to be a somewhat | necessary to bring them in from other quarters, 
notable, as well as notorious one, a great many | and that they be “dropped from the box” or 

















































It has been so well described 





































































otherwise artificially released, and the hounds | 


thence started on the scent. This practice seems 
to be very much on a par with that of the sport 
of shooting pigeons for competition in marks- 
manship. Its barbarity, and its harmful effect 
as an object lesson in tending to induce callous- 
ness will eventually bring it under legal ban ; 
but, probably not until our sisters shall have 
pleaded with a good deal of earnestness, will that 
humane end be attained. 

In the midland counties of England, where 
the fox-hunting of that country is most in vogue, 
costly establishments for the purpose are main- 
tained, the value of a single pack of hounds 
being occasionally rated at several thousand 
guineas, In anticipation of a “ meet” the game- 
keeper or “earth-stopper” visits the selected bur- 
rows cf several foxes at hours when he knows 
they will be from home, and with spade in hand 
fills the openings with earth or crams in brush- 
wood. On returning at dawn, as his habit is, 
reynard netes the change in the condition of 
his retreat, and betaking himself to the nearest 
thicket, it is from thence that the hunters, with 
their “whippers-in” and the hounds proceed 
to dislodge him. While the English common 
law relative to hunting “ravenous beasts of 
prey” is favorably construed in that country 
so as to include the fox, and so to tolerate the 
trespass on another man’s land, yet in Scotland 
where the broken condition of the country has 
operated to prevent fox-hunting from becoming 
a national sport, the pursuit of a dropped or 
released animal merely for sport does not per- 
mit hunters to follow it upon other peoples’ pro- 
perties without permission first obtained. 

To recapitulate: horseback riding being ad- 
mittedly one of the healthiest and most ex- 
hilarating forms of exercise, and the hunting 
or chasing of the fox happening at the time of 
the year when the country dweller has usually 
more leisure than at other seasons, the excuse 
for its indulgence is readily perceived. Should 
the foxes really become so plentiful and so de- 
structive to the farmers’ supply of domestic 
fowls, and so cunning as to laugh at all man- 
ner of traps designed for their capture, there 
remains no reason then why they may not be 
pursued and destroyed as other “ ravenous 
beasts of prey,” with due regard always to the 
reasonable limitation to “be temperate in all 
things ;” but the providing and releasing of a 
fox to be hounded to death, is of the nature of 
mere sport, and cruel sport, and is as opposed 
to “fair play ” as it is to humanity, so that in- 
dulgence in it is without defence. As to the 
coveted fine exercise, my friend, take a good 
neighbor for thy companion, and putting your 
horses to their mettle, scamper far and away 
over the Chester and Delaware hills, and hav- 
ing paid those long neglected visits to uncle 
John and cousin Phyllis, return at close of day 
with clear heads and consciences and keenest 
of appetites to your respective habitations. 

Jostan W. LEeEDs. 
a i ae 

THERE is no such thing as an entirely free 
man, conceivable. If there were one such be- 
ing, he would be lost in this great universe, all 
strung through as it is with obligations, some- 
where in the net of which every man must find 
his place. It is not whether you are free or a 
servant, but whose servant you are, that is the 
question. This was what Jesus said : “ No man 
can serve two masters.” “ Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.” It was always a choice of 
masters to which He was urging men.— Bishop 

Brooks 








THE FRIEND. 


LINES 


| ADDRESSED TO THE FAMILY OF A FRIEND ON THE 


DEATH OF ONE OF THEM. 
One lamp of light, 
Which shed around your household group its ray, 
Has passed away, 
And the dear fire-ide circle seems less bright. 


Gone from each room 
That smile which used to shed its cheering power, 
At eve’s sweet hour, 


In kindly welcome as ye gathered home. 


Gone from your eyes, 

That love-taught being, ever prompt to make, 
For others’ sake, 

Of her own wishes a sweet sacrifice. 


Withdrawn above, 

E’en when meek bowing to the Saviour’s sway, 
Each passing day 

Made her more worthy of your tenderest love. 


Yet, mourn ye not; 
Father, thy guardian care no more she needs, 
Her Saviour leads, 


And in his presence danger cannot be. 


Mother wouldst thou 

Call the sweet cherub back to earth, 
E’en for love’s sake, 

The crown of radiant glory from her brow ? 


and take 


Oh! think how faint 

A mother’s love, to that the ransomed know, 
Whose ceaseless flow 

Bands into oneness, seraphim and saint. 


Her Saviour’s face, 

Beams with that love which in its fulness shone, 
When from his throne 

He stooped to suffer for a sinful race. 


And when the river 

Of crystal waters pours its flowing tide. 
His hand shall guide 

Her spirit on from joy to joy forever. 


Brother, thy sighs 
Are poured for one who has to glory gone. 
The dear departed 
Has passed thro’ death’s cold portal to the skies. 


Nature must sorrow, 

No love knit ties can sever without pain, 
But from her gain 

E’en love itself may consolation borrow. 


For now at rest, 

Far, far, above all cause of grief or care, 
She warbles where 

The souls that enter are supremely blest. 


Seek ye relief? 

View her as now in glory, hear her raise 
The voice of praise, 

And sympathy shall swallow up your grief. 


Remember still 

That if ye worship at the Saviour’s throne 
That ye are one, 

With all who love Him and who work his will. 


Your souls shall share 
His all sustaining presence day by day, 
Ilis hand shall stay, 
And give the crown if ye the cross will bear. 


IMPRESSIONS. 


The touch of a hand, the glance of an eye, 
Or a word exchanged with a passer-by ; 

A glimpse of a face in a crowded street 
And afterward life is incomplete: 

A picture painted with honest zeal 

And we lose the old for the new ideal ; 

A chance remark or a song’s refrain 

And life is never the same again. 


An angered word from our lips is sped 

Or a tender word is left unsaid, 

And one there is who, his whole life long, 
Shall cherish the brand of a burning wrong; 
A line that stares from an open page, 

A cynic smile from the lips of age, 

A glimpse of loving seen in a play, 

And the dreams of our youth are swept away. 


errr, 


A friendly smile and love’s embering spark 
Leaps into flame and illumines the dark ; 
A whispered “ Be brave” to our fellow-men 
And they pick up the thread of hope again— 
‘Thus never an act or a word or thought 

But that with unguessed importance is fraught, 
For small things build up eternity, 

And blazon the ways for a destiny. 





Metternich and Napoleon. 


One of the most interesting episodes recounted 
in Prince Metternich’s Memoirs, is that emi- 
nent statesman’s own account of the momentous 
interview which took place between himself 
and Napoleon I. at Dresden, in 1813. “On 
June 25th I arrived at Dresden, and alighted 
at the house of Count Bubna. Napoleon ar. 
rived at the Saxon capital a few hours later 
than myself, and summoned me to his quarters 
for the following day. He was staying at a villa 
in the Marcolini Gardens, upon the Elsterwiese, 
for he did not venture to take up his abode in the 
city itself; and more than 20,000 of his troops 
were crammed into the Friedrich suburb, for 
his protection. Napoleon's position towards 
his army, as well as towards the French people, 
was at that time a very critical one. The whole 
nation was split up into two parties, the one 
consisting of the‘ Men of the Revolution,’ com- 
prising a host of persons whose destiny was 
bound up with the endurance of the Empire, 
and the other comprehending all the adherents 
of the Royal Bourbons. The former were groan- 
ing over the hazardous situation into which 
Napoleon’s devouring ambition had brought 
their interests; the latter did not, as yet, dare 
to raise their heads, but were waiting with im- 
patience the results of the coming ampaign, 
for which the nation was even then making 
gigantic preparations. The French Army itself 
yearned for peace. Its generals without ex- 
ception, felt but little confidence as to the re- 
sults of a struggle which would become more 
than unequal, so soon as fresh allies should join 
the Russians and Prussians. The Government 
of the Rhenish Federation experienced great 
difficulty in restraining the detestation of Na- 
poleon animating the German people; their 
own attitude towards him was a doubtful one, 
which caused Europe to watch that of Austria 
with all the more eagerness and anxiety. Un- 
der these circumstances, the appearance of my- 
self, as the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at Napoleon’s headquarters, could not but be 
regarded by the leaders of the French Army 
as an event, the consequences of which would 
prove conclusive. It would be difficult for me 
to convey in words any idea of the miserably 
careworn expression which I observed in the 
faces of the courtiers and generals, all glittering 
with gold though they were, who crowded the 
Emperor's anti- chambers, as I passed through 
them. 

“The Prince of Neufchatel (Berthier) whis- 
pered to me, ‘Do not forget that Europe asks 
for Peace—above all, France, which will not 
hear of anything but Peace!’ I made no re 
ply, and entered the Emperor’s private room. 
Napoleon was awaiting me, standing, his sword 
at his side, his cocked hat under his arm. He 
approached me with obviously affected calm, 
and enquired after the health of my Emperor. 
Soon, however, his countenance darkened, and, 
standing opposite to me, he exclaimed, ‘ So you 
will have war? Very well, then, you shall have 
it! I annihilated the Prussian Army at Liitzen, 
I defeated the Russians at Bautzen; now you 
want to have your turn. I give you rendezvous 
at Vienna. Human beings are really incorri- 














gible; nothing will induce them to take lessons 
from experience. Thrice have I replaced the 
Emperor Francis upon his throne; I have 
promised him to remain at peace with him for 
the rest of my life; I have even married his 
daughter. When I did so, I said to myself, 
‘You are making a fool of yourself.’ But it is 
true and cannot be helped, although I now 
regret it.” 

“I may now confess it—Napoleon then ap- 
peared small indeed. ‘War and Peace,’ I re- 
plied, ‘are in your Majesty’s hands. My mas 
ter, the Emperor, has duties to fulfil, before 
which all other considerations must give place. 
Europe's future and your own, are entirely de- 
pendent upon yourself. An abyss yawns be- 
tween your wishes and that which Europe de- 
sires. The world asks for Peace. To insure 
that peace, you must withdraw within the limits 
that are compatible with general tranquillity, 
or you must succumb in the otherwise inevita- 
ble struggle. To-day you can still conclude a 
peace, to-morrow will be, perhaps, too late for 
you to do 80.” 
me?’ rejoined Napoleon, hastily. ‘ That I should 
dishonor myself? Never! I shall know how 
to die, if necessary, but not how to cede one 
inch of my territory. My rule will not sur- 
vive the day upon which I shall no longer be 
powerful and terrible. I made a great mistake 
in omitting to calculate what an army cost me 
—the finest ever seen by man. I can fight 
against mankind, but not against the elements ; 
the cold has vanquished, has crushed me. Jn 
one single night I lost 30,000 horses, frozen to 
death. Indeed, I have lost all, save my honor, 
and my consciousness of what I owe to a va- 
liant people, which, after these unheard of ca- 
lamities, has given me new proofs of its devo- 
tion to me—of its conviction that I alone am 
fit to govern it. 
last year. Look at my army. Consider the 
victories that I have just won. My troops shall 
parade before you.’ 

“And it is just the army,’ I interrupted. 
‘that wishes for peace.’ ‘No, not the army,’ 
rejoined Napoleon, eagerly, ‘but my generals. 
They desire peace. I have no generals worth 
speaking of left. The Moscow winter has de- 
moralized them. I have seen the bravest 
amongst them erying like children. Physically 
and morally they are broken down. A fort- 
night ago I could have made peace. Now I 
can do so no more. I have won two battles, 
and I will not make peace.’ 

“*'The Emperor of Austria,’ I replied, ‘has 
offered his mediation, not his neutrality to the 
Powers. Russia and Prussia have accepted 
his mediation. You must now, this very day, 
declare what you mean to do. Either you will 
accept my proposition, and we will settle a term 
for the duration of the negotiations, or you will 
reject it, and my master, the Emperor, will then 
consider himself at liberty, so far as his further 
decisions are concerned. Fate may betra 
you,’ I observed, ‘as she did in 1812. As ¢ 
rule, armies constitute only a small percentage 
of the population, but you are calling a whole 
people to arms. Have not you already, in 
assembling your army of to-day, swept away, 
so to speak, a whole generation? I have seen 
your soldiers; they are mere children. Your 
Majesty is convinced that you are indispensa- 
ble to the French nation ; but is not the nation 
also necessary to you? And when this army 
of feeble striplings shall have been sacrificed, 
what will you do then? 

“At these words, Napoleon allowed himself 


‘Well, but what is required of 


I have remedied the losses of 
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to be overcome by rage ; he turned deadly pale, 
and his features worked convulsively. ‘ You 
are no soldier,’ he exclaimed fiercely, ‘and you 
do not understand what goes on in a soldier’s 
soul, J have been reared on battle-fields, and such 
a man as I am, makes no account of a million 
men’s lives |” 

“He used a much stronger expression than 
this; and as he spoke, or rather screamed these 
words, he flung his bat, which he had hitherto 
kept in his band, into a corner of the room. I 
did not stir, but leant upon a console between 
the two windows, and said, with deep emotion, 
‘Why do you apply to me? Why do you 
make such a declaration to me, between four 
walls? Let us open the doors; and may your 
words resound from one end of France to the 
other! It is not the cause which J represent 
that will lose thereby.’ Mastering his passion, 
he replied, in a more moderate tone of voice, 
‘The French cannot complain of me. In order 
to spare them, I have sacrificed my Germans 
and my Poles. During the Russian campaign 
T lost 300,000 men, but only 30,000 of them 
were Frenchmen!’ 

“* You are lost, Sire!’ I exclaimed aloud ; ‘1 
suspected so when I came here; now, as I am 
leaving you, I am sure of it.’ In the ante- 
chambers I found the same generals waiting, 
whom I had seen as I passed through on my 
arrival. They surrounded me, striving to gath- 
er from my face the impressions I was carrying 
away with me from this conference, which had 
lasted many hours. I kept my ordinary coun- 
tenance, however, and I faney that I did not in 
any way satisfy their curiosity. Berthier ac- 
companied me to my carriage. When nobody 
could hear what we said, he asked me if I had 
been satisfied with the Emperor? I replied, ‘ It 
is all over with him.’ 

“I subsequently heard that Napoleon, that 
same evening, as he was retiring to his bed- 
room, said to his attendants, ‘I have had a Jong 
conversation with M. de Metternich. He held 
his own stoutly enough. Thirteen times I 
hurled defiance at him; thirteen times he ac- 
cepted my challenge. But the gauntlet will, 
after all, remain in my hand!’ I have every 
reason to believe that nobody then present was 
greatly edified by this utterance. Napoleon’s 
most devoted courtiers were already beginning 
to doubt the infallibility of their master. His 
star had commenced to wane, in their eyes, as 
well as in those of Europe !” The Herald of Peace. 


For ‘“‘ THE FRIEND.” 


Extract from a Letter from John Finch Marsh. 


“ WarwIck, second of the Twelfth Month, 1843. 

“ My Beloved Friend W. M. :— Oh, the need, 
the especial need there is for those who go forth 
on the Lord’s errands, to wait for clearness to 
know when to speak and when to keep silence, 
believing that the service of the poor instru- 
ment is often to example in silence. Ah! this 
is sometimes humbling to the creaturely part 
that would be active and doing something, as 
well as disappointing to that in some whose ex- 
pectations may be much outward. But do not 
misunderstand me. I would have none keep 
silence when the command is to speak, neither 
have any to speak when the command is to be 
silent, but would have each one wait on their 
gift, and be careful day by day to use in faith, 
the present offered strength, though at times it 
may seem to be in weakness ; then I believe the 
strength of euch will be increased, for true it is 
that to use strength is to gain strength.” 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 

“In the year 1686, in the Second Month (some 
having gone out from Friends), under “a deep 
sense of the Enemy’s working, . endeavor- 
ing to lay waste the testimonies of Truth,” T. 
Elwood “ had a concern upon his Spirit, . . . 
to write an Epistle to Friends . . . to stir up 
Friends to Faithfulness, and to beware of the 
Enemy's Wiles,” viz: 


“An Epistle to Friends. 


“Dear Friends, unto whom the gathering 
arm of the Lord hath reached, and who have 
known, in your several measures a being gath- 
ered thereby into the heavenly Life, and are 
Witnesses of the preserving Power, by which ye 
have been kept faithful to the Lord, and re- 
gardful of his honor; unto you, in an especial 
manner, is the salutation of my true and tender 
love in the Lord; and for you, as for myself, 
are the breathings and fervent desires of my 
soul offered up, in the one Spirit, unto Him 
who is your God and mine, that both you and 
I may be forever kept in the fresh sense of his 
tender mercies and great loving kindness unto 
us, that therein our souls may cleave firmly 
unto Him, and never depart from Him. For 
Friends, it is a trying day, a day of great diffi- 
culty and danger, wherein the Enemy is at work 
and very busy, setting his snares on every side, 
and spreading his temptations on every hand; 
and some, alas! have entered thereinto, and are 
caught and held therein, for whom my soul in 
secret mourns. And truly, Friends, a great 
weight hath been upon my spirit for many days, 
und my mind hath been deeply exercised, in 
the sense I have of the Enemy’s prevailing, by 
one bait or other, to unsettle the minds of some, 
whom the Arm of the Lord had reached unio, 
and in some measure gathered to a resting- 
place ; but not abiding in that pure Light, by 
which they were at first visited, and to which 
they were at first turned, the understanding hath 
been veiled again; the eye, which was once in 
some measure opened, hath the god of the world 
insensibly blinded again, and darkness is again 
come over, to that degree, that they can now 
contentedly take up again, what in the day of 
their convincement, and in the time of their 
true tenderness, they cast off as a burden too 
heavy to be borne. O my Friends, this hath 
been the enemy’s work ; therefore it greatly be- 
hooves all to watch against him, for it hath been 
for want of watchfulness that he hath got en- 
trance intoany. For when the mind hath been 
from off the true watch, in a secure and care- 
less state, then hath he secretly wrought, and 
presented his fair baits, his allurements or en- 
ticements by pleasure or profit, to catch the 
unwary mind. And hence it hath come to pass 
that some who have come out fairly, and begun 
well, and have seemed in good earnest to have 
set their hands to God’s plow, have looked back 
and been weary of the yoke of Christ, and have 
either lusted after the flesh pots of Egypt again, 
or turned aside into some by-path or crooked 
way in the wilderness, and thereby had fallen 
short of the promised good land. 

“But vou, my dear Friends, in whom the 
Word of Life abides, and who abide in the 
virtue and savor thereof, ye know the wiles of 
the enemy, and the Power that subdues him, 
and the Rock in which the preservation and 
safety is. So that I write not these things unto 
you because ye know them not; but the end of 
my thus writing is, to stir up the pure mind in 
all, upon whom the name of the Lord is called, 
that we may be provoked to watchfulness against 
the workings of the wicked one. Therefore, dear 








Friends, bear, I beseech you, the word of ex-}| examine himself, that this Achan, 
hortation, though from one that is little and} Babylonish garment, may be found out and 


low (and through mercy sensible of it), and who 
hath not been accustomed to appear after this 
manner; for the wind, ye know, bloweth where 
it listeth. Friends, call to mind the former 
times, and remember the days that are passed 
and gone, when the Day of the Lord first dawned 
unto you, and his power seized upon you. Ye 
know how weighty and retired the spirits of 
Friends then were; how grave and solid their 
deportment and carriage ; how few and savory 
their words, tending to edify the hearers; how 
great a fear and backwardness was in them, to 
enter into familiarity with the world’s people. 
O Friends, that was a good day, and that was 
a safe state; for fear begets watchfulness, and 
watchfulness is a means to prevent danger. 

“ Therefore, all Friends, keep in the holy fear, 
and therein watch against the enemy, that he 
entangles you not, nor hurt your spirits, by too 
near familiarity and intimate conversing with 
the people of the world, for therein, I assure 
you, lies a snare. For though it be both lawful 
and necessary, and in some cases also useful and 
serviceable to the Truth, to converse with them 
that are without; yet if any Friend should ad- 
venture, in a frank and free mind, beyond the 
limits of the pure fear, to entertain familiarity 
with the world’s people, the spirit of the world 
in them will seek an entrance, and if not dili- 
gently watched against, will also get an en- 
trance, and bring a hurt and a loss upon him or 
them into whom it so gets. For being once en- 
tered, it will insensibly work and dispose the 
mind, into which it is got, to a condescension to, 
and compliance with people of the world, it 
converses with, first in one thing, then in an- 
other, in words, in behavior, &c., (little things 
in appearance, but great in consequence), till 
at length an indifferency gets up in the mind, 
and the testimony of Truth by degrees is let 
fall. But while the pure fear is kept to and 
dwelt in, the watch is always set, the spirit is 
retired and weighty, and an holy awfulness rests 
upon the mind, which renders such converse 
both safe to the Friends, and more serviceable 
to them they converse withal. 

“ And, Friends, not only in your conversing 
with the world’s people, but in all your conver- 
sation and course of life, watch against the spirit 
of the world, for it lies near to tempt and to draw 
out the mind, and to lead back into the world 
again. You know, Friends, that at the first, 
when the visiting arm of the Lord reached to 
us, He led us out of the world’s ways, manners, 
customs and fashions, and a close testimony, 
both in word and practice, was borne against 
them. But how hath this testimony been kept 
up, and kept to by all, who have since made 
profession of the Truth? Ah, how hath the 
enemy for want of watchfulness, stole in upon 
too many, and led out their minds from that 
which did at first convince them, into a liberty 
beyond the cross of Christ Jesus; and in that 
liberty they have run into the world’s fashions, 
which the worldly spirit continually invents to 
feed the vain and airy minds withal, that they 
may not come to gravity and solidity ? 

“Thence it hath come to pass, that there is 
scarce a new fashion come up, or a fantastic cut 
invented, but some one or other that professes 
Truth, is ready with the foremost to run into it. 
Ah, Friends, the world sees this and smiles, 
and points the finger at it. And this is both a 
hurt to the particular, and a reproach to the 
general. Therefure, O let the lot be cast, let 
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with his 


cast out; for indeed he is a troubler of Israel. 
And all Friends, who upon true search shall 
find yourselves concerned in this particular, I 
warn and exhort you all, return to that which 
at first convinced you; to that keep close, in 
that abide, that therein ye may know, as at the 
first, not only a bridle to the tongue, but a curb 
to the roving mind, a restraint to the wandering 
desire. For assuredly, Friends, if Truth be 
kept to, none will need to learn of the world 
what to wear, what to put on, or how to shape 
and fashion their garments; but Truth will 
teach all how best to answer the end of clothing, 
both for useful service and modest decency. 
And the cross of Christ will be a yoke to the 
unruly will, and a restraint upon the wanton 
mind, and will crucify that nature that delights 
in finery and in bravery of apparel, in which 
the true adorning doth not stand, but in the 
hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible, even a meek and quiet spirit. And 
the grace of God, which hath appeared to all, and 
which hath brought salvation to many, will not 
only teach to deny all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world, but will also lead those 
that obey it, out of all excess, and out of all 
superfluities and worldly vanities, and will teach 
them to order their conversation aright. 

“Therefore to this heavenly grace let every 
mind be turned, and therein stay ed, that thereby 
all that profess the Truth may be kept in the 
holy limits of it; and that in their whole con- 
versation and course of life, in eating, in drink- 
ing, in putting on of apparel, and in whatsoever 
else we do or take in hand, that all may be 
done to the glory of God, that our moderation 
in all things may appear unto all men. And 
let not any deceive and hurt themselves, with a 
false plea, saying, ‘I will be left to my liberty ; 
I have freedom to do, go, or wear so and so ;’ 
and ‘religion stands not in clothes, &e. For 
that liberty which the worldly spirit leads into 
is not indeed the true liberty, but is a false and 
feigned liberty, which leads into true and real 
bondage. And though religion stands not simply 
in clothes, yet true religion stands in that which 
sets a bound and limit to the mind with respect 
to clothes, as well as to other things. So that 
where there is a running out into excess and 
vanity in apparel, that is a certain indication 
and token that the mind is got loose, and hath 
cast off the yoke, and is broke away from its 
due subjection to that Divine power, in which 
the true religion stands. Great hath been the 
hurt which the enemy hath done in this day, 
by leading into a false freedom, and crying up 
a wrong liberty ; for under this pretence hath 
crept in great disorders, some running out one 
way and some another.”’ 


> —__—__— 


A Herd Laddie. 


“ Are you the son of the Self-Interpreting Bi- 
ble?” asked a blacksmith’s wife of the auther 
of “Rab and his Friends,’ Dr. John Brown, 
of Edinburgh. She lived in a remote hamlet 
among the hop-gardens of Kent, and knew noth- 
ing of the distinguished physician, or of his lit- 
erary work ; but she was familiar with the “ Self- 
Interpreting Bible,” the great work of Hadding- 
ton, one of the most popular and revered of the 
theological writers of Scotland, and the great- 
grandfather of the Edinburgh physician. Doc- 
tor John heard the question with surprise and 
pride, for he held the heroic old man of Had- 





search he made by every one, and let every one | dington in peculiar reverence, and cherished as 





ET 
an heirloom the Greek Testament he had won 
when a “herd laddie.” 

Thestory of that Testament should encou 
every poor boy to make Pope’s lines prophetic 
of himself: 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your purt there all the honor lies, 

At eleven years of age John Brown, the future 
theologian, having lost both father and mother, 
was apprenticed to a pious shepherd, who tended 
his flocks among the hills of Perthshire. The 
herd laddie was a good boy. He aspired to be 
learned as well. 

While watching his flock he taught himself 
Greek and Latin. The extent of his acquisi- 
tions caused the ignorant, sur perstitious country 
people to say that the boy was in league with 
the devil, and had sold his soul for lore, 

The boy had one desire, the gratification of 
which would amply reward his labor in study- 
ing Greek. He wished to read the New Testa- 
ment in the original tongue, and to obtain a 
copy of the priceless volume. One night, hav- 
ing committed his sheep to a companion, he 
walked to St. Andrew s,a distance of twenty-five 
miles. Arriving there in the morning, he went 
into a bookseller’s store and asked for a copy of 
the Greek Testament. 

The bookseller, surprised at such a request 
from a herd laddie, was disposed to make game 
of him ; but a professor of St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity happened to be in the store, and overhearing 
the earnest boy and bantering bookseller, ques- 
tioned the laddie about his studies, 

“ Bring the boy a Greek Testament,” said he 
to the bookseller. The man did so, and with 
irritation threw the volume down on the counter, 
saying: 

“Read this, boy, and you shall have it for 
nothing !” 

The laddie opened the book, read several 
verses in the Greek, and translated them. 

“He has won the Testament!” said the pro- 
fessor. 

That afternoon the laddie was studying his 
treasure in the midst of his sheep on the hillside. 

The laddie became pastor of the church of 
Haddington. Once David Hume, the historian 
and skeptic, was persuaded to go and hear him. 
“That man preaches as if Christ were at his 
elbow,” was Hume’s comment.—The Youth's 
Compan ion. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

In the Guiana Forest.—If a plantation has 
been abandoned a long time—say fifty years or 
more—the forest is fairly open after an entrance 
is made through the thick jungle which lines 
the river bank; but if, on the contrary, man 
has departed but a little while, it can only be 
penetrated by the use of a cutlass at every step. 
To find anything in either case is almost im- 
possible, even if the brick foundations of the 
mill, or the great oven have not been carried 
off, and when the explorer is particularly for- 
tunate he finds only a distorted heap, held to- 
gether by the roots of figs and creepers. These 
have insinuated themselves between every cre- 
vice of the brickwork until hardly two remain 
cemented together, and then only prevent their 
entire separation by the hold they have on 
them by their roots. If he is fortunate the 
traveller may find the family burying-place, 
and here again the insidious work of the fig is 
even more apparent. No one has taken away 





the bricks or slabs to make pillars for their 
houses, as they have done in the other case, and 
therefore all the confusion here is entirely the 
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work of the plants. Marble tablets are heaved 
up in every direction, cracked across, pushed 
aside, and some quite covered with the network 
of roots. What was once a regular, oblong 
cavity is now a hollow surrounded by uneven 
banks of root-cemented bricks, in which no trace 
of either coffin or skeleton can be seen. The 
wood-ants have been at work breaking down 
everything into mould, and what was once the 
“Edele Achtbarr Herr” has been greedily 
taken up by the great masses of fibres which 
cover and interlace everything. 

Coming now to places that have been very 
recently abandoned, we see Nature actually at 
work obliterating the marks of man’s presence. 
Rampant creepers extend from the forest into 
the clearing and cover the fruit-trees, weeds 
choke every shrub in the flower garden, the 
cissus ( C. sicyoides) climbs all over the wooden 
walls of the building, and figs insinuate their 
roots between the brickwork pillars. Cut an 
opening through the mound of vegetation which 
covers what was once the dwelling-house, and you 
will see in the interior a thicket of roots which 
have pushed themselves through the roof and 
penetrated one floor after another until they 
reached the ground, where they spread and dis- 
pute every inch with their neighbors. The paint- 
ed boards may appear almost intact except for 
cracks and crevices, but if you press your hand 
against them ever so lightly they giveway. Even 
the finger can be pushed through with hardly 
the risk of a splinter, as only a paper-like film re- 
mains of the once inch board, the remainder being 
nothing more than an inextricable confusion of 
galleries with similar partitions excavated by 
wood-ants. The floor is, of course, in the same 
condition, and even the beams are little better, 


although they may perhaps have a small core 


of solid timber. A few months later a heavy 
rainfall will make the whole collapse and grad- 
ually sink to the ground, the figs meanwhile 
rising higher and higher on the rich food pro- 
vided by the decomposing material. 


Items. 


Opening Saloons on First-day.— The Catholic 
clergy of New York City recently held a meeting 
at which they clearly endorsed the laws which 
prohibit or restrict the opening of the liquor saloons 
on the First- day of the week. 

A Fine Speech in the Austrian Parliament.— In 
the Austrian Parliament, at Vienna, an excellent 
and noteworthy speech was made by Monsignor 
Scheicher, Deputy and Doctor of Divinity, in a 
discussion on the recruiting law. He boldly recom- 
mended disarmament, and said that inasmuch as 
an Austrian lady, the Baroness Von Suttner, who 
was received at Court, had persistently advocated 
it in her book, entitled “ Down with Arms?” so 
the gentlemen of the legis!ative body ought not to 
be ashamed to take up and proclaim the same cry. 
He hoped that in Austria they might be able ul- 
timately to possess a good ministry, and especially 
a Minister for Foreign Affairs, who would, by the 
promotion of arbitration and disarmament, give 
effect to the pacific longings of one hundred and 
fifty million human hearts. He hoped for the es- 
tablishment of a high court of international arbi- 
tration, for which, also, he, as a Catholic, could 
desire that the Pope shonld be president. He said 
that Austria was especially called upon to advocate 
the cause of peace. The triumph of that cause was 
not to be secured in a day, nor in a year, but it 
should be striven after, both by individuals and 
legislatures, year by year, until attained. 

Sweet Charity.—In an interior city—a “little 
one”— the Methodist church is holding revival 
Meetings, and. under the auspices of “ the church,” 
a charity ball was recently given. There was a 
remarkable display of fashion and fulness of mirth. 

housands were expended on dress and pleasure. 


Music and dancing continued until three in the 
morning. This, say some, is sweet charity, but it 
is the world’s nomenclature, not heaven’s. The 
Lord accepts no such loans.—<Selected. 


—The sharpest word spoken on the subject of 
ministerial education lately was that uttered by 
Dr. McConnell, of Philadelphia, in the Episcopal 
Congress lately held in Boston. He said, as it is 
reported, that “he had three objections to urge 
against the present system of education for the 
ministry in the Protestant Episcopal Church, any 
one of which, if it could be maintained, would be 
nothing less than fatal. These were, that it does 
not secure the right men, that it does not train 
them effectively, and that it is altogether too costly.” 

—What a sermon the record of the bank de- 
faulter Seely preaches! “Be sure your sin will 
find you out,” might be taken as the text. It all 
began in an innocent mistake of Seely’s, by which 
an account was overdrawn. Concealment of this 
mistake was a long step toward crime. It put 
Seely in the power of a dishonest man, and to hide 
his fault, he began to steal, not for himself, but for 
the depositor. All the rest came in natural se- 
quence. Stealing for another led him to steal for 
himself. He lied to conceal, he altered accounts to 
conceal, and he stole to conceal. At last the crime 
became so large, concealment was no longer pos- 
sible. Suicide by Baker and flight by Seely, and 
less to the bank of more than $350,000 were the 
denouement. Seely had learned to bet and gamble 
as well as steal, and the habit led him to the races 
in Chicago. This brought him a companion in vice, 
and companionship resulted in exposure, arrest, 
and confession. His sin literally found him out. 

— Kentucky had a separate coach law which 
compelled negroes to ride in coaches apart from 
white people; but it will have it no longer if the 
Supreme Court of the United States confirms the 
decision of the United States Circuit Court in a 
suit brought against the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company by a negro who was shut out 
from the cars where he wished to ride. The court 
wisely declares the law unconstitutional. 

Free Public Preaching. —Wwm. F. Davis, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has been thrice imprisoned at Boston, 
since 1885, for preaching on Boston Common in 
violation of a city ordinance, which he regards as 
in conflict with the constitution of the State. The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts having decided 
adversely to his claim, he has appealed the case to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Contribu- 
tions from those desirous of assisting in defraying 
the Court expenses would be acceptable. His ad- 
dress is Chelsea, Mass. 
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THIRD MONTH 16, 1895. 

We have received a letter from a correspond- 
ent in Virginia, inquiring into the regulations 
or advices issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends in regard to the reading of the 
Scriptures in public meetings for worship. 

Under the head of Meetings for Worship in 
the Book of Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, is a paragraph dated 1746, which says: 

“We exhort all to a Christian exercise and 
zeal for the performance of worship to Almighty 
God, and as we are not capable in our own 
strength to perform the great duty, we recom- 
mend to a diligent waiting in true silence and 
retirement of mind, for a renewed sense of the 
inward power and virtue of his Spirit, whereby 
alone we can be qualified to worship Him in 
an acceptable manner.” 

This advice (which is in strict conformity with 
the doctrines held by the Society of Friends as 
to Divine worship, from its beginning), neces- 
sarily discourages any formal or prearranged 
services, whether they be singing, reading the 
Bible, praying. or preaching; and teaches the} 


worshipper to look to and trust in the imme- 
diate openings and leadings of the Spirit of 
Truth. 

In 1883, the Yearly Meeting issued an Ad- 
dress to its members on various points of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice. In reference to 
worship, this Address says : 

From this fundamental principle of dependence 
on the Spirit of Christ for that light and strength 
which were necessary to enable them to work out 
their salvation, sprang the method of worship and 
other peculiarities which marked our early Friends. 
When assembled for Divine worship, they sat in 
solemn silence, waiting on the Lord, with their 
minds withdrawn from all outward objects, and 
from their own thoughts and imaginations; but 
maintaining an exercise of soul for the arising of 
Divine life in the hearts of those assembled. And 
it was only as this life was felt to arise in any and 
give ability, that they ventured to speak to the 
people, or offer vocal prayers or praises to the Lord. 

William Penn states that their preachers “ could 
not run when they list, or pray or preach when 
they pleased, but as Christ their Redeemer prepared 
and moved them by his own blessed Spirit, for 
which they waited in their services in their meet- 
ings, and spoke as that gave them utterance.”— 
Works, Vol. 1, p. 866. 

Robert Barclay says, that when assembled for 
Divine worship, “The great work of one and all 
ought to be to wait upon God; and returning out 
of their own thoughts and imaginations, to feel 
the Lord’s presence, and know a gathering into 
his name indeed, where He is in the midst, ac- 
cording to his promise.” — Apology, Prop, XT. sect. 6. 

‘“* From this principle of man’s being silent, and 
not acting in the things of God himself, until thus 
actuated by God’s light and grace in the heart, did 
naturally spring that manner of sitting silent to- 


gether, and waiting together upon the Lord.” —Jd. 
sect. 7. 


“As our worship consisteth not in words, so 
neither in silence as silence; but in an holy de- 
pendence of the mind upon God: from which de- 
pendence silence necessarily follows in the first 
place, until words can be brought forth which are 
from God’s spirit. And God is not wanting to 
move in his children to bring forth words of ex- 
hortation or prayer, when it is needful.” —. sect. 9. 

We do not remember among the more modern 
advices of our Yearly Meeting, any more defi- 
nite and formal discouragement of the practice 
respecting which our correspondent queries, than 
those we have quoted. The spiritual nature of 
Divine worship is one of the most vital of the 
testimonies given to our predecessors in the 
Truth to uphold; and if we substitute any out- 
ward forms in the place of reverently waiting 
upon God for the manifestation of his Spirit 
and power, we are going backward into that 
out of which we were led by Christ himself. 

The general prevalence among the professors 
of Christianity of liturgical or formal proceed- 
ings in public worship no doubt renders the 
faithful members of the Society of Friends more 
careful to avoid what might seem the first step 
towards the adoption of such methods. It is 
right that it should have this effect. 

So far as we know, the Society of Friends has 
never positively prohibited the reading of the 
Bible in its meetings, if any one is divinely re- 
quired to do so—but it has never been a cus- 
tomary practice. That this was the case in its 
early days is shown by the objection made to 
Friends “that a Bible is not to be seen in all 
their meetings.” To this Robert Barclay re- 
plied: “ We meet not to read the Scriptures, 
but to wait on the Lord, and be taught of Him, 
and receive from his Spirit what He pleaseth to 
administer, either in ourselves, or through the 
mouths of his servants; and we meet to worship 
God, whose worship is to be performed in Spirit 
and in Truth, and not in external reading.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniteEp States.—Representative Cannon, for the 
minority of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
has tabulated the aggregate appropriations made by 
the Fifty-third Congress. They foot up $90,338,- 
691.04. This amount, it is stated, does not include 
the interest on the 30-year 4 per cent. bonds nor the 
money required for public works under contract. 

Commissioner General Stump has prepared statis- 
tics showing that during the past seven months immi- 
gration to this country has decreased 40 per cent. 

On the 28th ultimo, in the Maine House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Resubmission Bill was defeated by a 
vote of 13 to 114. On the 26th ultimo, in the New 
Hampshire House, the repeal of the moiety clause of 
the prohibitory law was defeated. The vote stood 
181 against, 122 for, 60 absent or not voting. 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives, has 
defeated the Woman’s Suffrage bill by a vote of 127 
to 87. 

According to a despatch from Perry, Oklahoma, a 
bill to legalize prize fights has passed the lower 
house of the Territorial Legislature, and is likely to 
pass the upper. 

The Republican cancus of the Michigan House has 
defeated, by a vote of 36 to 34, a resolution for the 
submission of a prohibition amendment to the people. 

In regard to the New York Sun despatch from 
Washington, that Frances Cleveland, wife of President 
Cleveland, had joined the W. C. T. U., Frances Wil- 
lard said to a Voice reporter: ‘“ There is not a word 
of truth in the story of initiating Mrs. Cleveland into 
the W. C. T. U. 1 never named the sulyect to her, 
though she is a total abstainer.” 

The American Bi-Meialic party, through its Exec 
utive Committee. has issued an address to the people 
of the United States setting forth the issues upon 
which it will organize. 

London IJnventivn states that an industry, which 
promises, it seems, to greatly increase in the near fu- 
ture, has been started in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Some years ago the discovery was made that the root 
of canaigre, a plant which grew wild in the woods of 
New Mexico and Arizona, could be used to advantage 
in tanning leather. Hundreds of tons of this root 
were dug and sold. The fact soon became evident 
that the supply of canaigre was nearly exhausted. 
The plan of cultivating the plant was then taken up 
by the farmers of that section. This crop has proved 
a success, and now we hear that many farmers are 
planting from 1000 to 1200 acres of canaigre. In the 
Pecos Valley a factory for making a tanning extract 
from this root is being erected. The yield is from 10 
to 15 tons to the acre, and the roots bring the farmers 
$6 per ton. 

The New York corresp« ndent of the Public Ledger, 
says: “A meeting was held in Carnegie Music Hall 
some weeks ago in favor of military training for chil- 
dren in the public schools. A bill providing for this, so 
far as this State is concerned, is pending in the Legisla- 
ture. Prof. Felix Adler, in his lecture before the Ethical 
Society to-day, attacked this bill with all his eloquence 
“Tt is said,” remarked Prof. Adler, “that the military 
drill would create a high degree of patriotism. But 
would it? I think not. It would simply feed the 
children’s vanity, give them a desire for outward 
show and display, make them ambitious for sham and 
tinsel, and create a false idea of war, and hide the 
terrible side of the picture, with its horrors and butch- 
ery. There would be aroused in the children a strong 
spirit of self love. They would want to see themselves 
with flags and banners, strutting with dangling swords 
and called captains or colonels. It is said military 
drill is a good scheme of gymnastics and brings about 
equality of classes. It is asad commentary that our 
school conductors are ignorant of the fact that the 
knowledge gained in the school is the proper thing 
to bring about that. Knowledge is food, wholesome 
and congenial, for which the children are grateful. 
Patriotism requires no external stimulus to fan its 
blaze. Class distinction would be wiped out if the 
merit of the children were properly recognized in 
the class-room. The military diill is unnecessary to 
bring that about. The despotic Governments of Eu- 
rope do not go so far as we in this military drilling 
of children. Even Germany, the great military na- 
tion, does not meddle with the children to pervert 
them into soldiers. She wants soldiers badly, but she 
only makes soldiers of the men and leaves the chil- 
dren in their proper sphere.” 

A resolution making it a Masonic offence for a Free 
Mason to sell intoxicating liquors as a beverage will 
be acted upon at the coming session of the Louisiana 


Grand Lodge. 
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Deaths in this city last week numbered 570, being 
167 less than the previous week, and 120 more than 
the corresponding week of 1894. Of the whole num- 
ber, 279 were males and 291 females: 126 died of pneu 
monia; 51 of consumption; 44 of heart disease ; 31 of 
old age ; 23 of influenza ; 22 of convulsions; 18 of diph- 
theria; 16 of typhoid fever; 15 of bronchitis; 15 of 
Bright’s disease; 14 of apoplexy; 14 of paralysis; 13 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 11 of in- 
anition; 11 of casualties, and 10 of inflammation of the 
kidneys. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 95; 4’s, reg., 1103 a 111}; 
coupon, 112 a 1123; 5’s, 115} a 116; currency 6's, 
100 a 110. 

Corron was in moderate request from spinners, and 
ruled steady on a basis of 64c. per pound for middling 
uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $18.00 a $18.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $18.00 a $18.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.20 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $2.65; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 
$2.80; do., do., patent, $2.85 a $3.10; spring, clear, 
$2.50 a $2.60; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; do., patent, 
$3.25 a $3.50 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was steady and in fair request, with offerings only 
moderate. Choice Pennsylvania quoted at $2.75 per 
barrel. Buckwheat flour was nominally quoted at $1.60 
a $1.70 per 100 pounds, as to quality, in the absence of 
business. 

GrAin.—No. 2 red wheat, 593 a 59§c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 483 a 49e. 
No. 2 white oats, 363 a 37c. 

Breer CATTLeE.—Extra, 5} a 54c.; good, 43 
medium, 43 a 43c.; common, 4 a 43e. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 4}c.; good, 4 a 
4}c.; medium, 35 a 33¢.; common, 23 a 3}e.; culls, 2 
a 24c.; lambs, 3} a 6c. 

Hocs.—6} a 6}c. for good Western, and djc. for 
State. 

ForEIGN.—A London correspondent of the New 
York TJ) ibune says: “The influenza still prevails, and 
with increasing virulence. It has left its mark upon 
society, and the death-rate of the metropolis has dis- 
tinctly increased. In fact, speaking roughly, the mor- 
tality of London is about double the normal figure. 
The influenza is now making rapid strides in the 
provinces, and every day brings fresh records of its 
devastations on the Continent. Paris, Vienna and St. 
Petersburg are heavily afflicted. Many young ladies 
who were to be presented at Court last Tuesday were 
prevented from appearing, and the Princess of Wales 
had to excuse herself.” 

A St, Petersburg despatch of the 6th inst., says: ‘ In- 
fluenza is raging widespread in this city. The hos- 
pitals are filled with sufferers from the disease, and 
the physicians are totally unable to cope with it.” 

Southern Austria is suffering again from the cold 
and heavy snows. The railroads and highways are 
impassable in many districts. Numerous villages are 
completely isolated. Fresh food and fuel are grow- 
ing scarce in many of the larger towns, 

A despatch from St. Petersburg to the Local- Anzeiger 
says that an imperial edict has been issued abolishing 
the use of the knout in the infliction of punishment. 
Hithe:to the peasantry have been completely at the 
mercy of the local Judges. ‘The issuance ¢f this edict 
is due to the fact that statistics were submitted to the 
Czar, which showed that, within the last ten vears, 
3,000 persons convicted of petty thefts have died from 
the effects of the knout. 

The Moscow Guzetie says: “It is impossible to per- 
mit the smallest seizure of Chinese soil by Japan. 
Corea must be evacuated, and further encroachments 
prevented. If Japan has anything of that nature in 
view, it is time for her to pause and consider, as in 
such a case the neutrality of Russia cannot be counted 
upon, despite her love of peace.” 

In a forcible speech rejecting the credentials of the 
Chinese Plenipotentiaries, Count Ito, one of Japan’s 
representatives, takes the ground that the Peace Com- 
missioners were not given full powers, but only au- 
thorized to discuss matters, without being empuwered 
to conclude or sign any thing. 

A despatch to the Central News from Tokio says, 
that under the date of Third Month 11th, Marshal 
Oyama reports that the first division of the Japanese 
second army, leaving one regiment to garrison the 
captured town of Ying-Kao, crossed the Liao River 
on Third Month 9th, and advanced on Tenchantai, 
acting in concert with the first army, which was pro- 
ceeding along the left bank of the river. The third 
division of the army advanced along the left bank 
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Third Month 20th. 


by J. E. Southall. 
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and crossed the river above Tenchantai. The enemy 
retreated in the direction of Tsong Taitz, and wag ac. 
tively pursued. Eventually the Japanese forces suc. 
ceeded in surrounding the Chinese troops. The Chinese 
sustained severe losses, leaving over a thousand of their 
men dead along the line of their retreat. The number 
however, does not represent their total loss. The town 
of Tenchantai was burned by the enemy. 

A recent report on the new gold fields of South 
Africa shows that the gold belts have an east and 
west direction, and are frow.five to twenty miles wide. 
At various places within these mining belts ancient 
workings have been discovered. These workings are 
generally several hundred yards in extent, and vary 
in depth from twenty-five to fifty feet. “As regards 
the economic conditions, labor, wood and water are 
abundant and cheap. The cost of living is low. The 
cost of transport at present is much against cheapness 
of handling, but this obstacle will be removed by the 
railroads now in course of construction.” 

A fire in Toronto, early on the morning of the 5th 
inst., destroyed about a dozen large business houses, 
besides a hotel and a worship-house. The losses are 


estimated at $1,200,000. 


—— «<a 
NOTICES. 
PosITION wanted as companion to invalid or elderly 
woman by a young woman Friend. Address “ M,” 
Office of THe Frrenp, 





Position wanted by middle-aged woman Friend, as 
companion, housekeeper, or asa matron. Address 
“Pp,” box 26038, West Chester, Pa. 


WestTown BoaArRpDING ScHooL —Short Term begins 
Pupils will present themselves 


the previous day. ZEBEDEF HAINES, Sup'’t. 


Frienpbs’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at No. 140 N, 16th street, on Sixth-day, 


Third Month 15th, 1895, at 8 P. M. 


“Quakerism as a Factor in the World’s History,” 
A few copies of the above pamph- 
let, extracts from which appeared in a late issue of 
Tue FRIEND, can be had at this office. Price five 


cents each by mail. 


Tract AssoctaATION OF FRieNpDs.— The Annual 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Com- 
mittee-room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth- 
day evening, the 27th inst., at 8 o’cluck. All interested 
Friends are invited to attend. 

Epwarp Maris, Clerk. 

Puiva., Third Month, 1895. 


FRIENDS’ TEACHERS’ AssociaTION.—A special meet- 
ing will be held Third Month 16th, 1895, at 11.30 A. 
M., at 140 N. 16th street. W. Hudson Shaw has 
kindly offered to lecture for the benefit of those una- 
ble to attend the meeting on Second Month 9th. The 
subject will probably be Sir Thomas More. All in- 
terested are cordially invited. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo~ —For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 

ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 





Wantep.—At Friends’ Boarding School for Indian 
children at Tunesassa, New York, a Friend to assist 
the matron in domestic duties, Application may be 
made to 

Saran E. Smiru, No. 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 
Ann W. Fry, No. 870 N. Sixth St., a 
CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St., “ 








Diep, in Dartmouth, Mass., on the first of Second 
Month, 1895, JAMes T. WILBUR, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age; a member of Dartmouth Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

, in Dartmouth, Mass., on the seventeenth ol 
Second Month, 1895, Isaac P. Wisur, aged a few 
days over eighty years. A valued member and elder 
of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, at her residence in Philadelphia, of pneu- 
monia, on the morning of Third Month 4th, Ruta H. 
SHARPLEss, widow of John M. Sharpless, aged fifty 
years; a beloved member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 








WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, | 
No,422 Walnut Street, 
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